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THE PORCELAIN PICTURE: 


OR, 


INSTRUCTIONS HOW TO MAKE A PHOTOGRAPH ON 
PORCELAIN OR OPAL GLASS, 





CHAPTER I. 
PORCELAIN—OPAL GLASS. 


Tag material on which the porcelain picture 
is taken is a combination of silica, an alkali, 
and a metallic oxide, as, for instance, of tin 
or arsenic. This mixture is gabrnitted to a 
high temperature, which is continued for some 
time, until perfect fusion takes place, and the 
combination is effected. The resulting com- 
pound is a species of glass of a milky hue, not 
transparent, but simply translucent. The 


greater quantity of porcelain plates now for 


sale is manufactured with no greater degree 
of care than that bestowed upon the fabrica- 


tion of common window glass ; this is to be 


regretted, because the curvature of surface, 
and other inequalities, render such porcelain 
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plates unfit for printing photographically by 
contact. It is to be hoped that, as the de- 
mand for porcelain plates increases, manufac- 
turers will supply the trade with plate porce- 
Jain, on which photographs can be taken 
equal to the finest specimens of portraiture 
on ivory. : | 

Opal glass differs from porcelain in this 
particular : it is a combination of two sorts of 
glass in thin layers superimposed and fused 
together. Thus a layer of opaline or milky 
glass is fused on the surface of common trans- 
parent crown or plate *glass. The porcelain 
side is afterward ground smooth and polished. 
This combination is an imitation of the miner- 
al opal on which cameos and intaglios are cut; 
and by artistic manipulation, by means of 
colored vignettes behind the photograph and 


stippling the photograph itself, some of the - 


richest specimens of photographic workman- 
ship may be executed, having some resem- 
blance to cameos. ; 

The layer of porcelain in this sort of arti- 
ficial opal must not be ground down too thin, 
otherwise the combination will become trans- 
parent, and the transparent positive on its 
surface will thus become deteriorated ; on the 


See ae 
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other hand, the layer must not be too thick, 
otherwise the compound will be reduced to 
the condition of ordinary porcelain, and its 
opal character entirely obliterated. 

Opal glass, prepared as above described, 
must naturally be quite an expensive article, 
and on that account will not come into vogue 
or be vulgarized. Besides that, the prepara- 
tion of an opal picture, that shall be truly 
worthy of the name, can be executed only by 
a photographer who is at the same time an 
artist. Specimens, therefore, in this depart- 
ment will be reserved as a monopoly by two 


_or three galleries in our principal cities, such 


as New York, Philadelphia, and Boston ; for 
it is there only where such artists meet an 
patronage and support. 

Porcelain glass can be obtained from the 
dealers, of the following sizes : 


SIZES OF PORCELAIN PLATES. 


Bae ee eases 24 by 2 inches. 
Be Sain coisa eR oh ae 
Be aca pe euds airs Yoke > ae 
Be ay ea eee ¢ in as 
POS eerie es eS Ge ae 

se Qi « G1 be 
GROSS eee 4 . 


Stereoscopic size, and other extra sizes may 
be had by ordering. : 
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CHAPTER II. 


THERE are two methods by which porcelain ~ 


pictures may be produced, the one by the wet 
process, and the other by the dry process: 
and these two methods admit of several minor 
subdivisions. We shall describe the principal, 
that is, those which we regard as practically 
the best of these methods, carefully and 
minutely ; and the rest we may briefly advert 
to, or entirely omit, as circumstances require, 
before we get to the terminus of our project. 


HOW TO TAKE A PORCELAIN PICTURE BY THE WET 
PROCESS. 


In the first place we require a conjugate 
camera for this operation. A conjugate came- 
ra is, in fact, a copying camera ; but the copy- 
ing camera, to be of universal application, is 
so arranged, that whatever may be the change 
in the focal distance of the negative to be 
copied, the bellows or draw part of the came- 
ra may be adjusted in conjugate focus, 

The copying camera may be constructed by 
any operator, who is endowed with some de- 
gree of mechanical genius. The one we use 
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was constructed long before the war com- 

menced ; we made it for the purpose of copy-_ 

ing stereographs. : 
The length and other dimensions of the con- 


- jugate camera will depend upon the focal 


power of your lens and the maximum size of 
the picture to be copied. We will fix those 
points right away, and then describe the whole 
construction in conformity with the limiting 
conditions. ‘ 

You have a lens, you say, a globe lens ; you 
could not have a better for the purpose ; you 
may have, however, several lenses that will 
work quite as well, such as those from Dall- 
meyer, Ross, Roettger, Fitz, Voigtlaender, ete. 

Hold the lens in the direction of the sun’s 
Tays and ascertain the distance of its burning 
point, by causing the converging pencil of 
light to fall upon a piece of white paper. An 
assistant.can measure this distance while you 
are making the adjustment accurately. Let 
the distance thus found be 4 inches. It is im- 
portant to know this distance, because from 
its knowledge we can arrange the distance of 
the negative from the lens as we like, and 
therefrom tell what must be the distance of the 


collodionized plate in order to produce a given 
1* 
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sized picture; for instance, if we require a 
picture equal in size to the negative, the dis- 
tance between the collodion plate and the 
negative will be four times the focal power, or 
16 inches ;. in the present case, the lens being 
half way between. 

Furthermore, we will suppose that the maxi- 
mum plate you peers to make is 12 inches by 
10; and that a} plate is the minimum size 

bre the negative to be used. 

With these data we proceed at ence ap the 
description of a camera adjustable to foci va- 
rying from the equal conjugate focus to a plate 
84 inches by 64.in one direction, or from the 
same point of beginning to a microscopic pic- 
ture, whose diminution in magnitude in this 
direction is equal to the increase in the other 
direction. 

The ratio between a plate and a whole 
plate i is nearly as one to six, that is, the large 
plate is six times larger than the small one 
which is to serve as negative. 

Now, multiplying the ratio of magnitude 
plus 1 by the focal length of the lens, pro- 

duces the distance of the collodion plate from 
the lens; and, dividing this distance by the 
ratio of magnitude, gives the distance of the 


Se 


— 





negative from the lens: thus 6+1X4=28 for 
the first distance ; and 28--6=43 for the second 
distance. From this we infer that the ground - 
glass and the negative must have a range be- 
tween 43 inches and 28 inches on either side. 

Take a smooth board, 66 inches long and 
sufficiently wide to receive the two bases of 
two # cameras, the range of whose ground 
glasses varies from at least 43 inches to 28 


‘inches from the lens ; fix the lens on the end 


of one, and then bray them together endwise 
in perfect apposition on the board in question. 
One camera is to hold the negative, the other 
the cdllodion plate. 

It is evident with such an arias iemen mcs 
tures can be made of any size, varying from 4 
an inch by x to 8% inches by 64 inches, from 
the same negative on a } plate. 

Thus, for instance, we will suppose a picture 
has to be taken from the negative of the same 
size as the negative. Place the negative in 
the holder, and adjust its distance from the 
middle of the lens to 8 inches; on the other 
side of the lens fix the collodion plate at the - 
same distance ; the picture will be found to 
be nearly in focus, and quite in focus if all the 
measurements are correct. 
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Secondly, to make a ¢ picture from a plate 
the distances are as follows: 


Negative from lens.............. 62 inches. 
Collodion plate from lens........ 6s Ae 


Thus it appears that each lens may have a 
table constructed and attached to the camera, 
by which it may be seen at a glance what dis- 
tances will produce a given effect. 

The table for the globe lens, whose focal 
power is 4 inches, and the negative plate 34 
by 23 inches, is as follows: 


Negative from lens. Collodion plate from lens. Size of the picture. 
Binthés) 6s 55 6 B MCheS!: 5455 4 
ee BOR Ma pele 4. 
EM ae Rane aera 18: Mc nearly. 4 
ee OF Mia naa Mee oar Vi 
Ail Soi ioe Be eee 4 


Further information on this subject may be 
obtained by referring to the 256th page of the 
Sunbeam. — - 


_ The camera need not be longer than about | 


32 inches, if the operator has no intention to 
diminish his pictures ; and this will frequently 
be the case. In such instances a second came- 
ra is dispensed with ; and an arrangement is 
made at the end of the camera used, by means 


of a cylindrical attachment, to move the lens 
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nearer to or from the negative, which is kept 
stationary. The rule for distances remains 
the same as before. 

The ground glass is adjusted to focus by the 
bellows part of the camera. As soon as the 
hegative is in its place, the distances marked 
out, and an accurate focus has been taken, the 
camera is placed in an open window, and in- 
clined so as to receive light directly from a 
white cloud, a heap of snow, or a white 
screen. It is, however, not always conven- 
ient or agreeable to work at an Open window ; 
and the side window may open against a brick 
wall, green foliage, or some other disagreea- 
ble impediment to actinic action; in such a 
case it is advisable and very practical to re- 
ceive the light from the sky-light, which im- 
pinges upon a white screen inclined at an an- 
gle of 45° in front of the negative, and is thus 
reflected directly upon the negative and per- 
pendicular to it. 

Such a screen is-made in the following man- 
her: Construct a plain picture frame of the 
same size as a cross section or end of the came-. 
Ta; this frame swings on two brass buts at the 
bottom which are screwed on to the end of the 

camera, The frame so adjusted has a motion 
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like one side of the binding of a book, when 
the latter rests on its back and perpendicular 
to the table, as in the annexed diagram, in 
ce which a 6 repre- 

sents the end of the 
camera, and 6 C'is 
the movable frame. 
The latter is sup- 
se plied with a glass 

and a thin board behind to keep it in its place. 
The glass looks toward a B on the negative. 
Unscrew the frame B C from the end of the 
camera, lay it upon its face, take out the thin 
board, and, after having cleaned the glass, re- 
place it on the ledges for its reception. Now 
take a sufficient quantity of gypsum or plaster 
of Paris, and by means of cold water make it 
into a thin paste. This, when uniform in con- 


sistency, is poured upon the back of the glass - 


as it lies in the frame until the layer is about 
three-sixteenths of an inch in thickness. This 
layer is allowed to indurate and dry. The 
thin board is then fixed in its place in order 


to protect the plaster and to prevent its fall- 
ing out. The frame is finally screwed to the. 


end of the camera, and inclined at an angle so 
as to conduet the light perpendicularly upon 
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the negative. Thus, let 7 N be a ray of light 
from the sky-light, and perpendicular to the 
floor ; in this case the frame must incline 45° 
from @ B in order to make the ray No pass 
perpendicularly upon the negative, and in the 
direction No. The camera is supported on 

. & tripod in the usual manner ; and, being ar- 
ranged as just described, we are now in a con- 
dition to proceed in our instructions, 

















CHAPTER IIL. 


MANIPULATIONS IN TAKING A PICTURE ON PORCE- 
~-Li . BY “HE WET PROCESS. 


As soon as fhe camera is: all in order, the 
next operation cénsists in taking a negative 
suitable for-the purpos¢,eBhis is no easy 
matter with your present ct ceptions about 

xperience in 


negatives, derived from your 








* room-work ; as a certain thing, You will make 


your negative as dense as for the photograph 
of a card-picture, and will thus have to unlearn 
much that you have already learned. Whether 
you copy from anengraving or from nature, 
one rule acquired from experience is this: ex- 
pose long enough to get detail—in fine, expose 
a little too long ; for, without detail your pic- 
ture may look clean, but it will not be artistic ; 
it will be a mere black and white daub. 

_ The developer must be one that works 
slowly, but gradually, so that the: high lights 
are kept back, or restrained, until the fine 


markings get a start. The following develop- 


er is found to be very efficacious in cases of 
this description.: 
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DEVELOPER. 
Double sulphate of iron and ammonia, 2 drs. 
Protosulphate ofiron................ y. S 
A > Oe Ie Sas ge re ae 8 ozs 
Acetic acid..... SAVES al owe eel ae ea 
BI ooh tales Res oe 6 drs 


If the picture flashes out too quickly add 
more acetic acid, or diminish the time of ex- 
posure in another attempt. With this devel- 
Oper you can watch proceedings easily enough. 
As long as there is no appearance of fog, pro- 
ceed until the proper intensity is obtained. 
Above all things, keep the picture bright and 
transparent. Finally, washathe negative well, 
and fix as usual with cyanide of potassium, or 
hyposulphite of soda. | 

The nitrate of silver bath we prepare in the 
following manner : 


Recrystallized nitrate of silver...... 4 ozs. 
Distilled or rain water..... Fe ean Te i 


After solution, the bath is tested with a 
piece of blue litmus paper to see whether it is 
acid or not; if it is, the litmus paper after a 
while becomes red when immersed in the fluid. 


GSA 


% 


Sh Uns >) 


In this case, we boil the whole solution in a 


large glass flask or retort, or in a porcelain 
dish placed in a sand bath with an addition of 


— 








eee ee 
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i | 10 grains of oxide of silver. This oxide is 
! 7 prepared as follows: 

Ht | Dissolve 1 drachm of potassa in 4 drachms 


ia _ of water, and then drop into the solution some 
4 of the silver solution as long as a brownish 
precipitate is formed. Let this substance set- 
tle, and then pour off the liquid aboveit. Add 
water to the sediment and shake the mixture 
well, and when the precipitate has again set- 

| tled, pour off the water, and repeat the oper- 
ia ation several times, until the water which has 
been used for washing the sediment no longer 
restores the blue,color to red litmus paper. 
The washed and moist oxide of silver is pre- 
served ‘for future use. 


——— — 


seh ak 














Ate After the bath has been boiled about a 

TE ia" quarter of an hour with the oxide, its acidity 

hele will have beenremoved. We then divide the 

Har bath into two halves; and one of these we 

i i saturate, by boiling with 5 grains of iodide of 

| | 4 silver, which is prepared as follows: 

} | ~= ~~ -‘ Take a drachm of iodide of potassium and 

4 *-.. dissolve it in 4 drachms of water; add to this | 
iF solution some of the silver bath, drop by drop, 

i as long as there is a yellow precipitate formed ; | 
| | | let the precipitate settle, pour off the superna- 

| | tant liquid, and wash the deposit several times 

7 is 
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in the same manner as the oxide was washed. 
Keep the iodide moist and ready ae use when 
required, 

After boiling one-half of the silver solution 
with iodide of silver, it is taken from the sand 
bath and filtered ; the other half is added to 
the filtrate, and the whole .is then filtered a 
second time through fresh filtering paper. 
This bath is very sensitive, because it is quite 
free from all extraneous matter ; it will not be 
apt to produce pinholes in the negatives, be- 
cause it isnot saturated with iodide of silver ; 
it may, however, have a tendency to produce 
fogginess, because itis very sensitive and quite 
neutral ; this will especially be the case with a 
colorless or new collodion. ‘Add, therefore, a 
drop or two of acetic acid until the trouble is 
overcome. The following collodions work well: 


No. 1. 
POE UO BO ON Ge 25 ozs 
PICOUON es Sc bc 6s CRE a he a 25 
Tinchureof iodine... is. Wess ech ys 24 mins. 
Jodide of Cadmium 7) Goo ees 8 48 grs. 
Bromide of cadmium........... os ae 
Todide of dmmonium.: 2.2 eivec. Tae 
Bromide of potassium............. SA 3% 
Pyroxyhine-. ... 60 oa: geebe ape ds el See 


the ounce (more or less, according to its solu- 
bility, or the requirements of the case). 





Boers 2 
eet lon NaS ee 
ite hs Mat oes 

Nui = 


ee 
aaah: ae _ SSS 


Sy i SS 





timid 
i at i" 


Te 


~ 


Sate ee 


No. 2 7 
Alcohol: 208 005 1 Ee es 12 ozs 
Hither 02 foe, ae Oe eee ee | 
Iodide of ammonium............... 110 grs 
Bromide of potassium....... ee Bt Faas 
EVIORV ENO. Cote eee ee eo tO 


the ounce, or more, etc. 


The collodion for our present purpose must 
not be thick and glutinous, otherwise the film 
will be full of reticulations, which will be re- 
produced in copying. Some persons prefer 
an. old collodion for the preparation of opal or 
porcelain pictures ; for, by means of the free 
iodine in the collodion, they are enabled to 
produce clearer pictures. Such collodions, 
however, are less sensitive than freshly pre- 
pared specimens; and will not, therefore, pro- 
duce the same amount of detail in the same 
time. We do not think we err by recommend- 
ing a new collodion, and we pretend, by tinc- 
ture of iodine in the collodion, or acetic acid 
in the silver bath, and an appropriate develop- 
er, to be enabled to obtain a better result than 
with an old collodion. 

If, after fixing and washing, the negative is 
not quite free from fog, but yet there is ar 
abundance of detail, the negative may perhaps 
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ies clarifying, although we think it better to 
take a new negative. 


The negative is clarified in the iiving : 


manner : 


TO CLARIFY THE NEGATIVE. 


Prepare tincture of iodine, by dissolving 4 
grains of iodine in 4 drachms of alcohol. Pour 
4 drops of this solution into 2 drachms of 
water, and then pour the mixture, after shak- 
ing, over the still wet negative; keep the 
mixture moving about a few seconds, and then 
pour it back into the vial and wash the film. 
Now pour over the film a dilute solution of 
cyanide of potassium, which will remove the 
fog and leave the picture clear. After this, 
the negative is washed, and intensified bhohtly: 
ifrequired. But if the gradations of light and 
shade are good, and the intensity of the high 
lights by no means so great as in negatives 
for paper prints, the results will be good in 
this sort of printing by means of the lens. In 
most instances no intensifying is required, if 
the development in the first instance is care- 


fully managed. The reader will gain a better 


criterion of what amount of intensity is re- 
quired by purchasing a transparent positive 
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stereograph by some of the European artists, 
as, for instance, by England, Ferrier, Braun, 
etc. The exact same,amount of intensity seen © 
in the positive must exist in the negative. - 
Anthony, in New York, keeps a large stock of 
such transparent positives for sale ; he will 
select you one for the purpose; study upon it 
until you can get a negative endowed with the 
same appearance. Let me here impress upon 
you distinctly the necessity of first getting a 
clear, sharp, bright negative, full of detail, 
and agreeable gradation of shade, before you 
make any attempts at preparing a porcelain 
picture. : 

Having succeeded with the negative, place — 
it wrong side up in the plateholder, with the 
film toward the lens. The plateholder for 
this purpose requires neither slide nor shutter ; 
the negative is kept in its place by means of 
small springs or pins in the corners. If the 
picture is to be square, oblong, oval, etc., a 
mat of the required shape is placed over the 
negative and in contact with it. If, however, 
the picture is to be represented in vignette, an 
oval or elliptical opening is made in a metal 
or wooden partition in the space, either in 
front of the lens or behind it, through which 
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the rays from the negative have to pass. You 
will naturally understand that the negative in 
its present position must lie in a plane per- 
pendicular to the base, every part of which is 
equally distant from the plane in which the 
lens is fixed, or in which the collodionized 
plate is held. If it deviates but the one-tenth 
part of an inch in any part, you can not suc- 
ceed in getting a good picture. See to this 
before you take a copy. 

In order to obtain a sharp picture on the 
ground glass you require a focusing glass, or 
still better a pair of spectacles of very short 
focus, such as those used by very aged people. 
It requires more skill to focus here than in 
taking a card-picture. Fix upon some sharp 
line, or very small aperture, or the distinct 
outline of a leaf, or the interspaces in a win- 
dow, railing, ete., that may happen to present 
themselves, and move the bellows part of the 
camera backward and forward until the pic- 
ture is quite sharp. Of course, the negative 
is first placed in a position to produce a given 
sized picture ; this position can be seen by re- 
ferring to the table in chapter second, or to 
the more extended table in the Sunbeam. 

The porcelain plate next requires our atten- 
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tion. It is first cleaned and polished like any 
other plate, and then coated with collodion ; 
the collodion film is then sensitized by immer- 
sion in the silver bath. After the film has as- 
sumed a cream-like color, and is free from 
oleaginous undulations, the plate is taken out, 
drained, and transferred to the plateholder, 
which in its turn is inserted in its grooves n 
the copying camera. The slide is drawn and 
the plate exposed. The time required you 
have to learn. With the smallest stop in the 
globe lens, and light from the sky-light, you 
can try one minute as an experiment, and see 
the result. This probably will be too short 
an exposure, but it will give you an idea how 
much too short it has been, and you can act 
accordingly. Having ence got the right time 
with a given light, you will have but little dif- 
ficulty afterward in hitting upon the proper 
amount of exposure with any other light from 


~ the same quarter. 


The picture is developed by means of the 
same solution already given. Watch the de- 
velopment carefully, and stop before the least 


veil or fog supervenes ; finally, wash the film 


and fix the picture. If the latter is full of de- 
tail, is sharp and bright, and in every sense of 
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the word free from cloudiness or fogginess, 
you have so far succeeded. © 

The second step in the operation consists in 
toning the picture, if it is already intense 
enough; or in redevelopment or intensify- 
ing the picture, if the picture is not intense 
enough. 

The picture, we will suppose, lacks in den- 
sity, but the detail is complete. The transpa- 
rent positive is still wet; flow over it a suffi- 
cient quantity of the mixture of water and 
tincture of iodine, such as was used in the 
clarifying process; move the solution back- 
ward and forward upon the plate until the 
film assumes a gray-rosy hue ; then pour back 
into the vial the residue. If the positive re- 
quires but a small amount of intensifying, this 
deposit of iodine will not be necessary ; and, as 
soon as the film is well washed, we should 
proceed at once to the next step. 

Make the following solutions : 


Pyrogallic acid...... 12 grs. 


: ‘ \ Stock solution 
AGCOLIC: ACIG. ss eceweee 1 oz. 


‘For present use take : 


Of stock solution 1 dr. 


Water... ee q pie Present use solution, 
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To intensify the picture take : 


Present use solution............... 4 drs. 
Nit. of silver solution 20 grs. to the oz. 10 drops. 


Pour this solution upon the wet film, and 
keep it in motion until the desired intensity is 
obtained. 

TONING THE PICTURE. 


The tone of the positive is not agreeable at 
this stage, that is, as a positive; our next and 
final step, therefore, is to change the hue and 
give it arich black, or blue-black tone. This 
is effected in the following manner: 


TONING SOLUTION, 


Terchloride of gold (neutral) 1 er. 
a e ( Pie f Stock solution. — 


WV tee ean, ES oe es 1 oz. 
Of stock solution.......... 6 drops. : 
PV a 0S 05 oe 4 drs. ; Present use. 


Cover the film with the latter solution, and 
keep it in motion until the desired tone has 
been attained. Finally, wash thoroughly, and 
dry the film. The picture-side of the plate is 
now varnished with a colorless flint varnish, 


‘such as is used for am brotypes. 


Porcelain pictures are mounted in various 
ways; some are placed in cases such ag are 
used for ambrotypes or melainotypes, with 
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this difference, that either the back of the case 


has an oval or vignette opening, or that the , 


picture itself is so arranged as to be independ- 
ent of the back or front lids. In the latter 
case a matis placed on either side of the porce- 
lain plate ; and when* the preserver is fixed, 
the picture moves on hinges, and acts like the 
leaf of a book. Much beauty is also commu- 
nicated to the picture by fixing a colored plate 
of glass behind it, and then the mats, etc. 

A very common application of the porcelain 
picture is its substitution for the panes of glass 
in lantern or lamp shades. 

The porcelain picture, mounted in elegant 
and light frames, is frequently seen taking the 
place of embossed porcelain containing scrip- 
tural pieces, and suspended in parlor or draw- 
ing-room windows. ‘The effect is quite pleas- 
ing. ASS | 

The porcelain portrait, in vignette style, can 
be colored like any other photograph ; but, 
when colored artistically by stippling, etc., it 
surpasses in beauty and softness any other 
photographic production. It is in this depart- 
ment of portraiture, that the artist-photo- 
grapher can display the extent of his genius 
and acquirements to the best effect, and with 
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the richest remuneration ; for the results are 
indescribably charming, and people of wealth 
and taste are willing to possess whatever flat- 
ters vanity, either by superiority of execution 
or expense of production. 











CHAPTER IV. 


TO TAKE A PORCELAIN PICTURE BY THE DRY 
PROCESS. 


A Negative which is good for the wet pro- 
cess, is equally good for the dry process. 

The information which the student has to 
acquire, consists, therefore, in reference to 
copying upon opal or porcelain by means of 
some of the numerous dry: processes. In all 
_ of these processes it is absolutely necessary 
that the negative and porcelain plates be per- 
fectly flat, otherwise perfect apposition of the 
two surfaces can not take place, and where 
this defect occurs, the picture is blurred. 

As in printing on paper, so in printing on 
glass there exists two independent methods, 
that is, direct or solar printing, and printing 
by development. In the former method we 
take advantage of the effect of light alone in 
changing the color of chloride of silver; and 
in the latter of the actinic effect of light in in- 
_stituting a molecular change in the iodide or 
bromide of silver, which effect is latent or not 
. apparent until it is brought out or developed 
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_— by the application of some reducing agent, 
ip such as gallic or pyrogallic acid. 

ia The first method we shall describe is that of 
1a direct printing on glass by contact with the 
ti negative. For this purpose we require a 
ul printing frame of a peculiar construction ; 
i otherwise, that is with the common printing 
frame, we could not from time to time examine 
ia the progress of the printing, owing to the im- 
| __ possibility of bending the glass so as to geta 
| i glance beneath it in the same manner as we 
i are in the habit of doing with our paper prints. 
i The porcelain printing-frame, therefore, is 
of a peculiar construction, opening like a book, 
and still retaining both the negative and the 
porcelain from slipping out, but permitting 
the operator to examine the condition of the 
print, and then to close the frame again, which 
again brings the negative and porcelain plate 
into apposition, without having changed their 
relative position in the slightest degree. This 
porcelain printing-frame is the production of 
the ingenious Mr. Shive, of Philadelphia, who 
is better known by his heliotropic solar camera. 
The frame is manufactured for John H. Sim- 
mons, of Philadelphia, and may be had un- 
doubtedly by this time from any of our photo- 
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graphic dealers. It is indispensable in this 
mode of printing. 

The first step to be taken, after the porce- 
lain plates have been cleaned and polished, is 
to coat them with salted albumen, such as is 
used in the preparation of albumen paper. 


Take the whites of six fresh eggs and beat — 


them into a froth, and then allow the froth to 
settle for about twenty-four hours. Remove 
the scum that has concreted on the surface, and 
separate the clear albumen. 


SALTING SOLUTION, 


rene alpen | ke ok See ene Sek 4 ozs 
Chloride of ammonium...........e0. 40 grs 
AES) STRESS Pet ales Re a Dineen en Ty 4 drs 


Dissolve the salt in the water, and then in- 
timately mix the solution with the albumen. 
Now take a clean porcelain flat dish, sufficient- 
ly large to hold a porcelain plate on the bot- 
tom. At each end of the bottom of the dish 
place a slip of glass about an inch in width, 


and reaching from side toside. Poursufficient 


of the salting solution into the dish so as to 
cover the glass slips with a thin film of about 
one thirty-second of an inch in thickness. 
Resting one end of the porcelain pale on one 





ee Se ae or 
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glass slip, lower the other end gradually until 
the plate lies flat in the fluid, but not covered 
by it. By lowering the plate in the manner 
described the under surface will be covered 
with albumen, and without bubbles of air. 
The plate is now raised out of the albumen, 
and holding it between the thumb and fore- 
finger, salted albumen is poured upon its sur- . 


face just as you would coat a plate with col- 


lodion. Allow the excess to flow off at one 
corner, and then quickly leveling the plate to 
a horizontal position, allow the remaining al- 
bumen to flow back so as to form a uniform 
film. 

The next operation is to dry the film. Con- 
struct, in the first place, an albumen plate- 
holder of thin wood, of the following shape: 

The rectangular 
central part is cut 
out clear through ; 
jthis aperture has 





the same size as the plate whose film is to be 


dried. The triangular corner pieces are of 
glass ; they are squares in reality, the remain- 
ing part, or.three-quarters, being inserted in the 


corners present ledges for the albumen plate 


torestupon. The wet albumen plate being laid 
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upon its angular supports, the operator takes 
the holder in his hand, and keeps the plate 
in motion over the top of a warm stove, in 
order to equalize the film as it dries. When 
dry the plates are stowed away in a dry 
place, free from dust, until required for the 
printing operation. The reader will observe 
the perfect similarity between the albumen 
film on glass and that on paper ; from which 
it may be inferred, that plates so prepared 
may be kept unimpaired as long, at least, 
as albumen paper; and a further inference 
derived from the fact that glass contains no 
organic material subject to decomposition 
- from change of temperature, would lead us 
to the belief in the complete permanence of 
the prepared film, and its imperishability if 
kept aloof from- moisture and destructive 
gases. 


When required for printing, a plate is sensi- 
tized by immersion in the bath which is used 


for sensitizing paper. 
NITRATE OF SILVER BATH FOR ALBUMEN PLATES, 


Nitrate’ of silver. .ssiGsi eek Bele ches 


One minute’s immersion in this will be amply 


ith 
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sufficient to sensitize the plate in the dark 


room; after which the plate is taken out, al- 


lowed to drain, and then reared away to dry. 
When perfectly dry, it is submitted to the 
fumes of ammonia for ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour ; and then, swinging the plate rap- 
idly through the air for a moment, it is ready 
to be placed in the porcelain plateholder, and 
exposed to the light of the sun or diffused day- 
light. The albumen film on glass requires a 
little longer time to receive the impression 
from the negative than a similar film on paper ; 
owing, no doubt, to the absence of organic mat- 
ter. As before observed, the progress of the 
printing operation can be observed from time 
to time with the same facility as a paper print. 
When the picture is sufficiently deeply printed, 
the plate is taken out and treated in every 
respect like a paper print. It is first washed, 
then toned in a solution of gold ; again washed, 
and finally fixed and washed. 

The following method has been lately pro- 
posed by Mr. Crespon, of Nimes, for taking 
transparent positives on glass, and which is 
equally available for porcelain positives. 
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CHLORIDIZED COLLODION. 


Lt As 5 Oe a a Re 120 drs. 
RINGS. et cau ae 1060." 
goal, 3. OS SPO Sa ree 3 
Chloride of cadmium.............. 2 i 
Tinegite of iodines. 2 voy. T or 8 drops. 


The cleaned porcelain plates are coated in 
the usual way with this collodion, and allowed 
todry. They are next sensitized in the ni- 
trate of silver bath, and coated while still 


wet, and without washing, with the following 
solution : 


Gelatine...... ddbietord & AAs eds Bae Ook 1 dr 
BOBO SG ie hr ed f99 4: 5s 5 sete oy %d inners i 
FERRE Re AIC SROCAR URS saa 30 drs 


The film is finally allowed to dry, and is 
then ready for exposure. 

By this exposure the picture is already vis- 
ible, and the printing can be carried on until 
the intensity is satisfactory. 


The subsequent treatment of fixing and — 


toning is precisely the same as already de- 
scribed. 
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CHAPTER V. 


SECOND METHOD OF TAKING PORCELAIN PICTURES 
ON DRY PLATES. 


Tue easiest process for working with dry 
plates is the tannin process. The operation 
is quite reliable, and the results are pleasing. 


HOW TO PREPARE DRY TANNIN PLATES. 


Clean and polish the porcelain plates as be- 
fore, then coat them with collodion in the 
usual way, sensitize them well until the film 
is creamy and free from oil marks; then take 
each one out, allow it to drain, and immerse 
it in a dish of distilled water. Proceed in the 
same manner with the next plate; now take out 
the first plate and wash the film under the tap, 
and finally pour upon it a layer of distilled 


water and allow it to drain for a moment. 


TANNIN SOLUTION. 


ES ee ee rae ae 30 grs 
ie Ne ee i ied 
Water ..... PRE Ce ee gre ook 2 ozs. 
Benen sy sk ess Sek 15 mins. 


Dissolve the tannin and sugar in the water, 
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and filter through a wet filter two or three 
times ; then add the alcohol. Cover the wet 
plate with this solution, and pour it into a 
Separate vial; cover it again with fresh tannin, 
and allow the residue to drain into the stock 
bottle. The plate is now put away to dry in 
the drying-chamber or box, free from dust 
and other sources and -causes of disturbance. 
When dry, the plates are ready for the print- 
ing operation ; although it is better to go round 
the edges with a coating of albumen or of var- 
nish, to prevent the film slipping off during 


development. This operation of varnishing - 


the edge of the film is generally reserved until 
alter exposure, and previous to development. 


EXPOSURE, 


The negative is placed in an ordinary print- 
ing-frame ; then comes the porcelain tannin 
Plate, the film downward and in contact with 
the collodion film of the negative. The cover 
is then closed, and the frame is placed upon a 
short, thin, flat board, to exclude light. In 
this way it is carried into an adjoining room, 
or to the door or an open window, if the light 
is not very bright, and then lifting up the 
frame from the board it is exposed for a mo- 
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ment and again restored to its position on the 
thin board, and carried back into the dark 


room for development. 





DEVELOPING SOLUTIONS. 




















Nak Beas acid, 134 grs. 
Alcohol absolute, 1 02. 
| ‘Citric acid .... 40 grs. 
: No. 2} Ni of silver.. Bort Stock solutions. 
WOLer Ficus ew ee ohm 
Citric acid.... 40 grs. 
No. 3. | 
Water oo. ek te 
Water . 4 drs 
No. 4 } No, DBO GRE 2 oh Ce Grane ea aS 2 drops 
| NG. BGC IA ee ER RW 0 8 hs » eld 
Shake the mixture, which is always made 











immediately before itisrequired. The tannin 
plate is first moistened with a mixture of equal 
volumes of alcohol and water. This solution 
is then poured back into the vial, and may be 
used for the next plate. The film is then 
flowed with water to remove the oily streaks 
from the alcohol, and finally with the develop- 
ie er No. 4. If the picture is slow in appearing, 
add another drop of No.1. On the contrary, 
if the picture appears too rapidly, add quickly _ 
a, little of No. 3. Intensity is produced by 
means of No. 2, as soon as the picture is all 
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_ out, or by means of the ordinary pyrogallic 
acid developer or intensifier, which has already 
been given in the third chapter. The picture 
is then washed and fixed in a solution of hy- 
posulphite of soda, and again washed. Ifthe 
picture, however, needs more intensifying, it 
is better to fix the picture in a solution of 
cyanide of potassium, from the fact that the 
latter is more easily removed by washing than 
hyposulphite of soda. : 

The alkaline developer is not suitable for 
transparent positives on porcelain. 

The picture, as thus prepared, has generally 
a slightly reddish tinge, which, by way of 
change or contrast, is sometimes very pleas- 

ing. This tone can easily be changed into one 


of blacker hue by the toning process with ter-. 


chloride of gold already given; or by the 
similar application of a few drops of bichloride 
of mercury and of platinum in a drachm or 
two of water. 


The -picture is finally washed, dried, and — 


varnished asusual. 'The shape and size of the 
print can be regulated by the superposition 
on the negative of the properly shaped mat 
or vignette. 

Prints on albumen salted with the mixed 
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iodides and bromides are exceedingly rich and 
beautiful ; but the process is very delicate, 
and requires a very refined manipulation. 
Those desirous of trying this process will find - 
it minutely described in the Szver Sunbeam. 





























CHAPTER VI. 


HOW TO COLOR A PORCELAIN OR OPAL PICTURE. 


As soon as the picture is fixed, intensified, 
toned, and thoroughly washed, it is, while 
still moist, coated with the following solution : 


PRESERVATIVE SOLUTION. 


Albumen (beaten to froth and clarified). 1 oz. 
PURO SA WAEET i 5c. oc os ae swine ctv ss a 


To this solution add a few small lumps of 
camphor, and keep in a stoppered bottle for 
use when required. | 

Pour the preservative solution upon the wet 
Pate the same way as you would collodion ; 
this sOfttion will drive before it all the water ; 
allow the plate to drain for a moment, and 
then coat once more with the albumen, and 
pour the excess back again into the stoppered 
_ bettle. | 
* The plate, so coated, is either put away to 
dry spontaneously in a warm corner free from 
dust, or dried by artificial heat over the top 
or on the side of the stove. 
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ia This layer, when dry, is quite hard and 
| Is transparent, and is intended to preserve the 
i . collodion film, that is, the picture, from all 
’ i: injury when applying the color, whether i 
| le powder or liquid. 
a But if dry colors are used, the plate requires 
ie a further preparation for the reception and 
} if adhesion of the color. This consists in coat- 
V ing the plate with a varnish possessing the 
ie requisite properties. 
| rm ADHESIVE VARNISH. 
i | ICONS 64a a Atle iad ee 8 1 oz. 
ih Tr ey ata Br cae ig VP, a Mp Seay am. 4. drm. 
ae (din-cottons) soe. a Ee LA port 1 gr. 
ee Oe cos 22 ae ga er re a 6 mins. 

HH Peemched BNCUAG So. s css bis wie pies spre. 


Coat with this mixture as with collodion, 
and allow the film to dry. It will 4p@ssess, 
when dry, sufficient viscosity to c&tse the 
color to adhere with facility. This adhesion 








is more effective if the plate be kept warm 

while the color is being laid on. An excel- 

lent mode by which the coloring of ambpo- 
he | types. or porcelain pictures may be much Fe] 
iW oe cilitated is, to cut a hole in the lid of a common | 
EI i. school-desk for the reception of the tablets or _ 
i a the negative-holders. The bottom of the desk — 








is also removed, and a looking-glass fitted in its 
_ place below, inclined downward at an angle 
of 49 degrees, and looking outward. ‘This 
receives the light, and, reflecting it upward, 
illumines the picture in a very advantageous 
manner for the operation in question. 
The colors are laid on with a fine sable 
pencil, and rubbed so as to produce the proper 
artistic effect. When finished, the picture is 


varnished. 
ae VARNISH. 
White gum shellac......... vives 1 oz. 
Samer SAdeTOO. Coe Oko ee: 4 drms. 
eae PISO ks SG eee oa oe pt? 
TEE ee 20 fl. ozs. 


TO TINT WITH WET COLORS. 


The cakes of color required are to be rub- 
bed up on a pallet, with the following solu- 


tion : 
6 COLOR MENSTRUUM (KOLKOW’S). 
Wbistittca WATE. | bcs ce Par cae tees 8 ozs. 
We 
AiCOhORS SES eos ee eas 4 drms. 
' Gum Arabic (picked) ............-. 1 oz. 
Loaf sugar... 0... ee renee eee es 4 drms. 
Powdered alum..... bene eee eee ees Le 


Keep this solution in a closely stoppered 
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APPENDIX. 


Onz of the author’s copying boxes, which 
he constructed five or six years ago, is simple, 
but not so elegant as those which can be pur- 
chased of any of our respectable photographic 


houses in this city, or in Boston and Philadel- ~ 


phia, but it is in every respect as effective, 


aud suitable for opal pictures. The lens is — 


one of Harrison’s quarter-tubes of three inches 
focus ; and the largest tablet that can be used 
with the box is for a two-third plate. The 
copying box is adjusted for pictures equal 
in size to the negative. It consists of two 
cylinders of thin wood, one of which slides 
accurately in the other. On the end of the 
outer cylinder a cavity is cut for the reception 
of the tablets to hold the different sized nega- 
tives. These tablets require no glass corners ; 
and the negatives are held in their place, 
wrong side up, and with the collodion side 


toward the lens, by means of small springs of — 


brass at the corners. Three-fourths of the 
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upper part of the cylinder is a lid opening on 
hinges. On the inside, and near the tablets, 
a perpendicular piece of wood, fixed on the. 
middle of a base board the width of the bot- 
tom of the cylinder, is made to slide backward 
and forward, thatis, nearer to or farther from 
the negative. The perpendicular piece has a 
cavity in the middle, for the reception of dif- 
ferent sized mats and vignettes. | 
The lens is fixed on one end of the inner 
cylinder. At a distance of six inches behind 
the lens grooves are made to receive the plate- 
holders. This cylinder igs pushed into the 
outer one, until the lens is about six inches 
from the negative. An accurate adjustment 
of the focus is obtained by sliding the inner 
cylinder backward and forward, until the 
picture is quite sharp. The distance, six 
inches, was determined beforehand by experi- 
ment as being that at which the picture on 
the negative and that on the ground glass 
would be equal. 
The insides of the two cylinders are black- | 
ened with ink. a 
Any joiner would be able to construct such | 
a copying box, and the whole cost could not | 
exceed five dollars. : | 
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Where expense is no object, two cameras 
of the same dimensions, fixed endwise together, 
_ are the best and of universal use ; next to this 
arrangement comes the Copying Attachment. 


We have just been favored with one of these - 


Camera Attachments, from the house of Wil- 
lard & Co., Broadway, New York, capable of 
holding the following negatives: one-sixth, 
one-fourth, one-third, and one-half. The part 
for producing vignettes is in geniously con- 
_ structed, so as to hold various sized vignettes, 
ovals, squares, or rectangles, etc., and of being 
adjusted in the proper place. This attach- 
ment can be fixed on any camera in the course 
ofa quarter of an hour, after which the oper- 
ator is ready to commence experiments in the 
taking of porcelain pictures. It is carefully 
and fitly constructed, and on this account is 
worthy of recommendation. A white reflector 
at the end, as already described in a preceding 


chapter, would add greatly to its value, as. 


also to the copying boxes, made by other 
dealers ; and we trust they will soon see fit to 
make this addition, which is so practically 
useful. 
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WILLARD & CO. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE, 


522 Broadway, Wew Work. 





Always in stock a large and superior quality of 


PORCHLAIN GLASS. 


Manufacturers of the celebrated 


OP AL, VV AT TS et, 


which is prepared with adhesive qualities, and is indispen- 
sable when Dry Colors are employed. 
SOLE AGENTS 
for Reynold’s Patent Camera Attachment, 


We are now making, and are prepared to furnish, some 
beautiful 


VELVET PASSE-PARTOUTS, 


which are made of fine silk velvet, with fire-gilt rim inside, 
and covered with plate glass. They give a beautiful effect 
to the picture, and will fit in the regular sizes of gilt frames. 


Photographic Materials 
of every description at the lowest tiurkeot rates. 


WILLARD & CO. 





. 


BRILLIANT WATER COLORS 


FOR 


PLAIN AND ALBUMEN PAPER. 


—_2+¢——______ 


The undersigned beg leave to give notice, that they have 


been appointed sole agents for the sale of the celebrated 


PHUADELPHIA ALBUMEN COLORS. 


which have gained such a notoriety for their brilliancy and 


uniform good quality. 


CEE: TERA DE:I 


who have formerly purchased direct from the manufacturer 
will be treated by us in the most liberal and satisfactory 


Manner. 


WILLARD & CO, 


No. 522 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Photographic Materials. 





Soooill Manufacturing Company, 
WIANUPACTURERS, IMPORTERS, AND DEALERS, 


4 BEEKMAN STREET, 


‘Manufactory: Het 
WATERBURY, CT. NEW-VORK, 


Offer to the Trade, Artist, and the Amateur, a complete Assortment of 


Photographic and Ambrotype Goods 


Mostly of their own manufacture, but all of the best known makes, embracing 
APPARATUS, MADTIN GS, 
CHIBMICALS, PRESERVERS, 
CASES, GLASS, of all kinds, 
FRAMES, PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, ETC. 





Agents for C. C. HARRISON’S RENOWNED PORTRAIT CAMERAS, 
" HARRISON & SCHNITZER’S PATENTED GLOBE LENSES, 
re, MOWRY’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PRESSES, 
Hs TAGLIABUE’S ACTING HYDROMETERS, 
re CAMPBELL’S ‘‘VERNIS” PLATES, 
ity WHITNEY’S PATENT PRINTING FRAME. 





We would especially invite attention to the extensive Stock of CASES, manufac- 
tured by ourselves, including MANILLA, LEATHER, CUPID, JEWEL, 
FANCY, and the “UNRIVALLED” UNION CASES, FRAMES, 
and TRAYS, now manufactured by us in increased variety, and to which all parties 
concede superior excellence in design and workmanship. 


EXCELSIOR ALBUMENIZED PAPER, prepared from the best Saxe 
and Rive Papers, by one of the most experienced parties in the country, and guaranteed 
to give satisfaction equal to any other in the market. 

PLAIN, SAXE, and RIVE PAPER furnished to Albumenizers, at the 


lowest importation rates, 
PURE NITRATE OF SILVER, CHLORIDE OF GOLD, 


POSITIVE and NEGATIVE COLLODION, of the best qualities. 
CARD CAMERA BOXES, (with and without Ferrotype attachment,) 
CARD MOUNTS, CARDBOARD, PAPER MATS, FOCUSING 


GLASSES, BACKGROUNDS, etce., ete. 
CARD AND FERROTYPE CAMERAS furnished, matched in sets 


from two to six tubes. 


For Porcelain Fictures. Opal Glass, 
Elegant Frames, Printing Frames, 
few Styles Cases. 
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NEW PRINTING FRAME. 


The undersigned would hereby call the attention of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OPERATORS AND AMATEURS 


To the Newly-invented and Patented Printing Frame of Mr. J. E. Whitney, 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, an Operator of twenty years’ experience and prac- 
tice. There have been two or three styles of printing frames in the market, 
but none which gave perfect satisfaction. It took much time to open them ; 
first, you open one side, and then the other, occupying 


iy } a minute at least ; but this frame can be opened in 
* ith | one second. It will be noticed, by the accompany- 
| 


| i ii | i | || ing cut, that the cross-bars are separated in the cen- 
i | |} tre by a semi-circular spring. By taking hold with 
t Kl { the thumb and forefinger of each hand, and slightly 

— : pressing these springs, the cover is instantly re- 
moved. The edge of the lid is beveled, causing the ends of the bolts to 
operate as springs, which gives an even and constant graduated pressure, 
adjusting itself to the thickness as well as to all unevenness in glass. There 
is no possibility of breaking negatives in this frame as if the old kinds, All 
who have seen this Frame have bestowed upon it the highest encomiums, 
It is universally pronounced to be 


THE BEST PRINTING FRAME 


ever introduced, and must have an extensive sale, Arrangements are row 
being ‘completed to manufacture them ona large scale. Parties wishing 


THE WHITNEY PRINTING FRAME 


1 
WELL 


| 
| 


Ht} 





Will please send their orders to the undersigned, who have been appointed 


SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


for the Inventor and Patentee. All persons are hereby cautioned against 
infringing on this patent in any manner, as the Agents are determined to 


protect the rights of the Inventor. 


age" All orders will be filled in rotation. m3) 
ADDRESS 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


36 PARK ROW and 4 BEEKMAN STREET, 
NEW-YORK. 
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The reputation of the “‘ Campbell Vernis Plate” having been fully established bythe 
successful use of all who have tried them for several months past, and meeting the ap 
proval of the Photographic community in general, the subscribers have made 
arrangements with the manufacturer for an increased supply of these Plates, and are now 
able to fill ail orders, which the unprecedented demand of the past season and the difficul- 
ties of commencing a new and peculiar manufacture have hitherto prevented. 


They accordingly feel justified and prepared to call the attention of Photographers 
and Dealers to this article of practical value, assuring them of the satisfactory execu: 
tion of all orders in future, which they have heretofore found impossible to fill. 


In thus bringing this Plate before the public, they would (for the satisfaction of those 
who have not hitherto used or been able to procure them) enumerate its claims to their 
attention, viz. :— 

lst—Lightness. 

2d4—Beauty of Surface (including the entire absence of all fine lines.) 

3d—Freedom from all Impurities calculated to affect injuriously the work 
_ ing of the Chemicals. : 

4th—Readiness for Use without cleaning. 


They will also be found uniform both in manufacture and results. ‘ 

Having been originated by a practical Photographer, working on scientific principles, 
and continued in manufacture under'the safe careful supervision, they are free from the 
objections to many plates now thrown upon the market, of which true economy would 
forbid the use, even if sold at less rates. 

The Plates are put up in boxes, ia neat and compact form, with papers between, and 
will in future be sold as’ follows: 





1-9 size, yer Box of 8 dozen ...... $0 75 
1-6 “ Rf s ). Ae Rope 1 25 
1-4 * “ - We is ea 2 25 
1-2 “ " aT iad Sikeerest: se OO 
4-4 * ae ach Pie ciecas £60 


[=e Full Directions for Use accomvany each Box. 


We confidently recommend a trial of them to our customers and friends, feeling assured 
that they will not fail to give entire satisfaction in all cases. 


- SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO., 
Sole Agents, 


No. 4 Beekman Street, 


NEW YORK 
New York, Dec. 15th, 1862. 





SOLD ALSO BY: 


JOHN SAWYER & CO., Boston, Mass—N. SAMUELS, Buffalo, N. Y. 
PETER SMITH, Cincinnati, Ohio—HEGAN & ESCOTT, Louisville, Ky. 
WM. H. SHERMAN, H. 8. BROWN, Milwaukie, Wis.—J. E. WHITNEY, 
St. Paul, Min. a 
And by Stock Dealers generally. 





HOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDENS, 
49 Chambers and 27 Reade Sts., New York, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 


Embracing every article required by the Dealer or Amateur. 
HOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDENS’ 


| GRLRBRATRD GA WHI AS, 


Of all sizes; also 


Cem Cameras 


Adjusted to Mattptptig Boxes in sets of two or four for six Pictures on a one-sixth 
Plate, or four, eight, or sixteen on a one-fourth Plate. 


APPARATUS 


of every Description used in the Art. 


SAKE, PLAIN, & ALBUMENIZED PAPER 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Photographic Albums 


Of most desirable Styles and Quality. 


G1, SEO, THON, META, & USC RAMS 
CAS LS, 


Common and Fancy of every Variety of Style te Quality. 


~ FRENCH AND AMERICAN CHEMICALS 


From the most Reliable Manufacturers. 
MATTINGS AND PRESERVERS OF NEW AND ELEGANT PATTERNS. 
Passe-Partouts in great variety. | 
Paper Mats, Card Boards, Card Mounts, Filtering Paper, Joseph Paper, Cotton Flannel 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS, 


French, English, and German Glass 
Of every description, of our own Importation. 
White, Opaque, or Porcelain Glass 
For Opaque Pictures. 


- + 





HOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDENS’ _ 
CELEBRATED. EUREKA PLATES. 


and uniform good quality of our Plates have arrested the 
blic and achieved for them .a name which will 
d is steadily increasing for them, and their 
perfection has become a fixed fact. These Plates now stand without a rival 
in point of quality, and we warrant them to meet fully the expectations of 
all. The following is a fac-simile of the label that will appear on every box 


of the eda Eureka 1 Plates, after this: 





THE popularity 
attention of the Photographic pu 
long retain its held. -The deman 







1-9th size, per box, 8 doz, | -1-4th size, per box,’ 8 doz. , heavy, 
1-6th. a ; oe Co aha ka “3 
1—4th’*\*$ 66 ew Obs as " 4-4th 3 « Q 6 3 





LEWIS & HOLT'S 


OY Gye eet 


AMBROTYPES NEGATIV zs, “AND MELAIN OTYPES. 


The only perfectly reliab 
i ‘ednimended Pk: the m 


os eeee 


ost quem Photographers in the United eee 


Porcelain ess £2 
Porcelain Evaporating Dishes? . 


We have iit store a large and complete stock of: the above ware, of all 


sizes, of our own. ‘importation, direct from the manufacturers. 


HOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDENS, 
49 CHAMBERS | STREET, NEW YORK. 





le Varnish in use, and which is supported and re- 





. 


TO PHOTOGRAPHERS AND DEALERS. 
io Ku, TR YT). 





The subscriber would respectfully announce that he has opened a 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE 


No. 555 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
(Opposite Tiffany & Co.) 
Where he will keep on hand a full and complete assortment of 
CAMERAS, CHEMICALS, 
APPARATUS, MATTINGS, 
CASES, PRESERVERS, 
FRAMES, GLASS, 
PLAIN AND ALBUMENIZED PAPER, 


And every article requisite in the various branches of Photography, all of 
which will be offered at the lowest terms. 





Having been appointed Sole Agent for “Griswold’s Ferrotype — 


Plates,” parties in want of them should address the undersigned, as all 
orders will be filled by him in future. The Manufacturer, V. M. Griswold, 
Esq., devoting his sole attention to the manufacture of the article, by which 
means it is hoped a more perfect uniformity in the plates will be secured 


and a supply sufficient to meet the increasing demand for this justly cele- 


brated plate. me 
Especial pains taken to secure to the customer the best qualities of all 


g00ds, and the benefit of the newest inventions, applicable to the art. Orders 
executed with fidelity and dispatch. Goods carefully packed, and sent by 
Express, for collection, to any part of the country open to trade. _ 

Having extensive facilities, and with long experience. in the business, I 
shall be enabled to offer goods at rates as favorable to the customer as 
those of any other establishment. fy ca 

The insertion will be happy to see any of his friends personally, or 
to hear from them through the mail. 

Respectfully yours, 


WILLIAM B. HOLMES, 
555 Broadway, N ew York. 





qi 





PRICES 


PORCELAIN GLASS. 


1-9 size wet 60 per dozen. -4 size $1 50 per dozen. 
16 « co | 12 « $00 « 


‘ Other sizes in proportion. 
Prices of Attachments for Camera Boxes for printing Porcelain Pictures: 








For 1-2 size Camera Boxes...........2..0+- $11 00 
“4-4 6 sad Fe oe hae ik ib Saas 13 00 
“« 8x10“ sé HARE ROIYE as Maa epi a . 15 00 


The above Attachment will be made to fit any Camera Box. It will be 
necessary, however, for the width and height to be given of the Camera 
Boxes to which they are to be attached, so they can be made to fit. Velvet- 


lined Passe Partouts, with fine gilt inside borders. 


For 1-4 size Porcelain Pictures......... $2 25 each. 
“« JQ « 6b 66 VRS ae 275 66 
“« 44 «& as 6s thesis yc 8 mo, % 


Every thing appertaining to these pictures furnished at the lowest rates. 

Sole manufacturer of the celebrated X. L. Albumenized Paper, pro- 
nounced, by the most particular artists, the most uniform, reliable, and perfect 
paper in the world. 
~ Those wishing Porcelain Pictures colored in water-colors can have them 
done by sending me the picture unvarnished, with a duplicate photograph ; 
also giving the color of the hair and eyes, and style of complexion, when 
I will have them colored, by the artist who has colored the best Porcelain 
Pictures in this city, at the following rates : 


1.4 size....... Ne a ... $7 00 
re cas res oa whi, Wes vce 700 
aE es eo ae oe ee eg. - 40 0O 


Every article used in the trade, furnished at lower rates than at any 
other place in the United States. Quality guaranteed. 


O. S. FOLLETT, 
129 Grand Street (3 doors east of Broadway), New York. 











No. 580 BROADWAY, 


(CORNER SPRING STREET) 1 


| NEW YORK CITY. ce 

| PHOTOCRAPHIC | ; 
x Se AND 

AMBROTYPE 





OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Importers of 


Genuine Saxe and Rives’ Paper, 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 
Chemicals and Glass. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Albumenized Paper, Ambrotype Cases, 
Albums, Gilt, Rosewood, and 
Black Walnut Frames, 
Apparatus, 
COLLODIONS, VARNISHES, AND GUN COTTON. 
gae~ All warranted of superior quality. 


AGENTS FOR SPEY ERS & DUPRE, 
and Manufacturers of Nitrate of Silver, Chloride of Gold it 
and other Photographic Chemicals. 


“The Trade supplied with the above articles on the most liberal terms. 


WILCOK & GRAVES, 





Assayers, Refiners, 











NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC STOCK RPT! 





| Prices Greatly Reduced. 





WILLIAM J. MINSHULL & CO., 


No. 2 Mt aetna Street, New York. 


DEALERS IN 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS. 





We take pleasure in informing the Photographic Public 
that we have opened a new Stock Depot for the sale of all 
goods required by the artist, and are prepared to offer 
goods at extremely low priced. 


Our Stock ae all Fresh, 


having been recently selected ; and, taking advantage of the 
present reduced rates of gold, we are prepared to offer goods 
at correspondingly low rates. 


Our Personal Attention 


will be given to the business, and all who may favor us with 
their orders will find that they are executed in a very 
prompt and satisfactory manner. 


WILLIAM J. MINSHULL & CO., 
No. 2 Murray Street, N. Y. 





New York, 396 Broome Street. 


The undersigned takes this method to inform the photo- 
graphic community that he has established a 


LABORATORY 


FOR THE SPECIAL MANUFACTURE OF 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS. 


An experience of over sixteen years in Chemistry and 
Practical Photography will, he hopes, be a sure guarantee 


of his abilities to insure him the patronage of the public. 


| A manufacture of Chemicals specially adapted to pure 
Photographic preparations was-certainly much needed, and 
every Photographer will see at once the advantages offered 
by such an establishment, when directed by a Chemist 
thoroughly versed in the practice of Photography. 


All queries on processes, formule, causes of failures, im- 


perfections of any kind, will be promptly attended to. 
Price list sent on demand. 
| . C. DUCHOCHOIS, Chemist, 
396 BROOME STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


/ 





a 





THE CELEBRATED HELION COTTON: 


The Helion Cotton is niade by the DAGUERRE MANUFACTURING OO. exclusively 


from the best Sea Island Staple, by a process unknown to all other chemists in the world. 
The Helion Cotton is adapted to every structure of light and condition of circum- 

stances, and is “exclusively used by all first-class photographers in America, and has not 

been condemned by a living soul since the discovery of the present mode of making it. 


Read the following Recommendations. 


Dear Sir:—Your No. 1 HELION COTTON is No. 1 in every respect. Send us a few more 


pounds at your earliest convenience. Mosss Surron, Detroit, Mich. 
g your HELION 


Dear Sir:—Something more than one year ago we commenced usin 4 
We have no hesita- 


COTTON, and have used it ever since with the most gratifying results. 
tion in recommending it to all as the most reliable photographic cotton in the market. ‘ 
J. Gurney & Son, New Yori. 


Dear Sir:—We have used your HELION COTTON for a long time, and have found it 
best photographit 


uniformly good. We have no hesitation in recommending it as the 
cotton we have used. C. D. Frepricks & Co., New York. 
fy us that it is 


Dear Sir:—We have used your HELION COTION long enough to satis 
M. B. Brapy, New York. 


uniformly good. 

_ Dear Sir:—Your No. 3 HELION COTTON is most admirably adapted to our structure of 
light. It gives sufficient strength to our negatives without redeveloping, and is in all 
respects the most uniform and the best we have ever used. A. Bocarvus, New York. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STOCK DEALERS, and by the 


DAGUERRE MANUFACTURING CO., 


(D. D. T. DAVIE, Chemist.) No. 93 Crosby St., N. Y. 


For particulars, send for a Circular. 


Backgrounds: Blue Frosting for Sky-lights: 
Mock Furniture! .! 

The undersigned are making all kinds of Furniture, Window Shades, 
Backgrounds, etc., etc., at the lowest prices and of the best quality, of the 
latest new and original styles, both of this country and Europe. 

Backgrounds.—Our Grounds are superior to any others, and lower in 
price. Wecan give thousands of testimonials from the best photographers 
in the country, Cauada, Cuba, and the West Indies). We make Scenery to 


a given sketch or description, interior or exterior, park, landscape, drawing- 
room, boudoir, parlor, etc., etc., with Imitation Pillars, Balustrades, ete. 


Sky-lights—We also mix for sky-lights a fluid which we name “ Blue 
Frosting,” to be stippled on the glass, to prevent the sun’s rays from 
passing through, giving a blue, mellow light. Sold in pint cans, which 
will cover about 120 square feet. 

Mock Furniture.—Our new style of furniture is from the English and 
French. It consists of various portions of Tables, Desks, Bureaus, Li- 
braries, etc. One piece of furniture can be changed to any configuration, 
according to the taste of the artist, by joining the several parts together, 
making a complete farnished room. 

Having had experience in the businesss ever since the art was known, 


we solicit your orders. Address 


ASHE, DAYTON & CoO., 
161 Mercer Street, New York. 








fevae I)’ AERIAL! 


NOUNTPORT’S CRYSTAL VARNISH 


This varnish dries in a few seconds WITHOUT HEAT almost as hard as glass. 
Now used exclusively by the most eminent Photographers in this country. It contains 


isgredients never before used in varnishes, and possesses the following merits over every 
other brand: 


It is perfectly transparent, and does not diminish the intensity of the negative. 

Negatives can be printed from in a few seconds after having been varnished. 

4a It will not adhere to the paper or become soft in printing. 

It never chills if the plate is dry. 

It is equally good for positives or negatives. : 

It gives a beautiful gloss and brilliancy to Ambrotypes and Melainotypes, is as hard as 
glass, and will not crack or peel. | 

It is used without heat thereby saving the cost of burning alcohol. 

Bichloride mereury should not be used in strengthening the negative. 

FOR SALE BY ALL STOCK DEALERS. 


None genuine unless signed 


WILLIAM H. MOUNTFORT, 
141 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 


SAVE YOUR ALCOHOL WHEN YOU CLEAN GLASS, 


BY USING THE BEST ARTICLE FOR CLEANING GLASS IN USE. 


MOUNTFORT’S CALCINED ROTTEN STORE 


MANUFACTURED FROM SUPERIOR ENGLISH ROTTEN STONE, 
SELECTED EXPRESSLY FOR THE PURPOSE. 





It is warranted perfectly free from grit and all foreign substances, and will be found to 
possess qualities superior to any preparatio 


- tches 
ino ee Newativo end Positive Collodion. * 1 warrant it to keep in any 


i ; ¢ t: al to the best. 
climate, and in every Tespe ee AWS CRYSTALLINE DIAMOND VARNISH. This Varnish 


‘ t for GRIMSH . : 
schosnoee alt tine eequtrertionts, and has been extensively used by most of the leading Photo- 
graphers, since its introduction in this country, with signal success. : 
La Orders will meet with prompt attention, and be forwarded without delay. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STOCK DEALERS. 


WILLIAM H. MOUNTFORT, 
141 Chambers St., Op. H. BR. BR. Depot, N. Y, 


n of the kind in use ; it will clean very quick, 


























THE OLD RELIABLE STOCK DEPOT. 





: Photographers will find every thing pertaining to the making of the 
(@, @ @& e : 
- Opal ov Lovcelain Lictures, Glass, 
VARNISH, FRAMES, PRINTING FRAMES, 


» Reynold’s Adjustable Camera Attachments, 
COlOrs,. etc.4. Gle.s, 


At the extensive Stock Depot of 


Y. SRLWE & GO, 


(Late PETER SMITH,) 
No. 86 WEST FIFTH STREET, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


MAGGINI'S FRENCH CRYSTAL VARRISH 


IS AN EXCELLENT VARNISH FOR 





Opal or Porcelain Pictures ; 


AND ALSO THE BEST IN USE FOR 


_AMBROTYPES OR IRON PICTURES. ~ 


For Sale by all Stock Dealers. | 


seas-Write for “Maggini’s French Crystal Varnish.’ 








DODGE & LEAHY, 
18 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Importers, Dealers, and Manufacturers 


PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS. 


We would invite special attention to our extensive assortment of nicely 


polished 


BLACK WALNUT FRAMES 


of our own Manufacture, which we offer to the trade lower than they can be 
bought elsewhere. We are also making 


PORCELAIN GLASS, 


and can furnish it in any quantities. 


Albums, Cases, Frames, Chemicals, Cameras, Plates, 
Card Mounts, Apparatus, etc., etc., of all styles. 
Goods Warranted. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS will find it advantageous to give us a trial order. 


DODCE & LEAHY, 
113 Washington Street, Boston. 


PHILADELPHIA STOCK DEPOT? 


GEORGE DABBS & SON, 
Nos, 333 and 335 Chestnut Street, below Fourth, Philadelphia, 


Manufacturers, Importers, and Dealers in a 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


We keep on hand a large assortment of 
Cameras, Baths and Dishes of Porcelain, Glass, Rub- 
ber, and Photographic Ware, Chemicals of the 
very best, also Plates, Glass, Cases, Mats, 
Preservers, etc. 


Plain and ‘Superior Saxe ALBUMEN PAPER, Card Boards, Card Mounts, 
Passe-partouts, Gilt and Rosewood and Gilt Frames of great variety of styles 
and sizes, Plain and Fancy Backgrounds, Brilliant and Transparent Albumen 
Water Colors, Gem Cameras, and the Howard Solar Camera with Patent Re- 
flector,the best and cheapest in use (no Photographer should be without one). 
Agents for Holmes, Booth & Hayden’s Superior Cameras. Also for Kuhn’s 


Excelsior Albumen Paper. é f 
All goods sold at the very lowest prices. Orders, by mail or express, for- 


warded with dispatch. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC STOCK DEPOT, 
- Established 1848, | 
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W. H. TILFORD, 


IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 


Ambrotype and Photographic Goods, 


CHEMICALS, APPARATU S, CAMERAS, CASES, FRAMES, &c. | | 


| PROVOGR APE ALBGMS, 


_ And all Articles and Apparatus appertaining to | 
S87 Ta BE wea "EG he Ess. 


No. 17 North Fourth Street, Opposite Court House, | 
82 LANL S... MO. 


Having just completed and removed to my new building, especially arranged and 
adapted to Photographie Materials, I am now prepared to offer the most extensive and | 
varied assortment of the above-named goods out of New York. My practical and long — 
ae together with advantages of purchasing in large quantities, for cash, of best 

5 ie enables me to furnish my customers with relighle goods at low rates and with 
promptness, W. H. TILFORD, No. 17 North Fourth Street, | 





| 










S OPAL PRINTING FRAME. 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


The cut represents an ingen- 
ious frame for printing upon 
opal glass, whereby perfect 
confact can be secured, with 
liberty to examine at will 
without disturbing the rela- 
iy tiouship of the two glasses. 
R4 This frame can be worked 
\) Bay with ease and rapidity, and 
|) is just what is wanted for the 
a purpose. A positive pressure 
can be given to the glass 
without the least possibility 
4 BA ofits moving or breaking, and 
without the use of springs. 


Ay 


si - * q 


Fine Cases for Porce~ 
lain Pictures.—A full 
assortment constantly on 
"hand. - .. 


Shire’s Patent Portable Heliotropic Solar Camera. 


tein =o perhaps one of the most important to the Photographer ever invented 
; vantages are : 
mali Pplies the place of large instruments, thereby obviating the trouble and expense o 
ten my negatives and keeping up large baths. . ; 
Print tha ourth or half size negative it will make a four fourth, life sizo, or indeed any size 
tmay be desired, ass arp and as deep-toned as a contact print. - 
under h every sense a Solar Camera—does not require a dark room, but can be operated 
tise sky light, at a window, out of doors, or any place where the sun’s rays can reach it. 
Brnted by arse orp tnelt having ev@ry appliance to print every style of picture that can be 
ny other arrangement. 
: thas the direct rae of the sun, which gives it power nearly three to one over Tre- 





It dispenses with - 1a 

all reflectora and trappings, and machinery for operating them, 

fmalahed at one-half the cost of a reflector apparatus, the power being equal. é 

oe not feeling satisfied with this instrument, after purchasing, can have meson 
ed by returning it with express charges paid. 


oF particulars of price, sizes, etc., etc., address the Manufacturer as below. 


SIMMONS’ SILVER-SAVING GUTTER FOR PLATEHOLDERS. 


Thi (PATENT APPLIED FOR.) : oS 

8 device consists o trough or gutter, having ledges at th 

Which to rest the ae eoening at the poem to conduct the a coh rede 

ont by this arrangement the holder is most effectually protected, ne rte 1 coatihy 

i edrippings saved. It is cheap and durable, and so simple and practica! as ble and must 

nserted in the holder. As a clean and economical article its value 1s inestimable and n 
‘pparent to every one. 


SHIVE’S DUPLICATING DEFLECTOR. 


i or 
Ble ingenious arrangement for making the DouBLE Picture. No alteration of box 


ine, consequently re- 
olders. Can be attached ina moment to any camera. Makes HO line, Oy a at a re 





quires no pillar or curtain. Gives a perfect illusion. Sample pictures °h 
_ Cpt of fen cents to cover cost. 


: Watson’s Improved Camera Stands. Blair’s Photographic Presses. 

_All the above manufactured and for sale by 

| JOHN HI. SIMMONS, 

_ Manufacturer, Importer, and Dealer in every description of goods pertain 
AS : 


ing to Photography, 


"HEN No. 607 Chestnut Street, a a See 
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FATENT 


Photographic Ware Baths an Dishes, 





Made expressly for the purpose of holding 
Solutions used in the practice of 


Photograply & Ambrotyping, 


And the best articles ever introduced for that 
purpose. 





eel 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC WARE BATHS 


Mathiot, Esq., of the United States Coast 
Survey Office, Washington, for his own use. <A friend of his, an artist, 
was struck with their neatness, durability, and cheapness, and also their 
special adaptation to the use to which they were put. He advised Mr. M. 
to take out a patent for them at once, which he did, and now the whole 
photographic fraternity have the benefit of them at a less price than any 
other kind of bath. Those who have tried them once will never again 
return to glass, porcelain, or gutta-percha, each of which is objectionable, 


besides costing much higher. 

These baths are found to possess every qualification that can be called 
for, besides innumerable advantages over any other in use. They hold the 
least quantity of solution necessary, and will not burst and let out the 
silver like the gutta-percha bath. They will not turn the solution black, 
as will the rubber bath. They will not check, like some kinds, nor crac 

‘from changes of temperature, like glass baths, and they are entirely 1m- 
pervious to all acids, and are the lowest priced baths in market. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC WARE DISHES. 


e popular dishes has been 
ffer nor recommend any 





Were first made by George 


Since their introduction, the demand for thes 


unprecedented. Many of the dealers neither o 
other kind. Some dealers have told us that, being entirely out of these 


dishes, they sent some other, when they were immediately returned 02 
their hands, and the order given to “send Photographic Ware or none!” 
Ask J. W. Willard & Co. if this is not so. Holmes, Booth & Haydens 


once said they had sold “all they could get,” and that they “ could have 
sold six times as many more i They will not 


f they could have had them.” 
crack or check, as some kinds of dishes do, nor will they drop to pieces, 
are entirely impervi 


as the rubber dishes do, and they ious to all acid solu- 
d will last an operator as long as he 


tions. They are very strong, an 
continues in business, and cost dess than any other kind. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC WARE. 


CERTIFICATES FROM NEW-YORK CITY OPERATORS. 


“For over three years past I have used, and at the present time am u 
three establishments in New-York City, no other kind of bath than the on 
above, and believe it to be the best and only reliable article now in use. 
all others, and none, except the Photographic Ware, was without objection. I have now 
seven in daily use, which any one so disposed can see by calling at my establishments,’’ 

J. H. Youne, 145 and 198 Kighth Avenue, New-York. 


sing, in my 
e described 
I have tried 


and it will not cause any stain or destroy the silvering solution e 

when the gutta-percha or india-rubber baths are used, I cannot recommend the Photo- 

graphic Ware Baths too strongly to the favorable consideration of all who wish a safe, 

reliable, and perfect article, C. W. Gray,” 
From A SourHern OPEeRartor. 


“I have been using the Photographic Ware Baths in my establishment ever since 
their introduction. having been the purchaser of the very first one sold. Time has shown 
that these baths are perfectly unexceptionable, I consider them to be every thing that 
the photographer can desire. For no consideration would I be withont them, or return 
to the use of gutta-percha or porcelain—having seen enough trouble with them before the 
introduction of the Photographic Ware.” 


B, P. PaGs, proprietor of Plumb Gallery, Washington, D. ©, 





Extract from the London “ Dictionary of Photography,” by Thomas Sutton, Hsq., 
the editor of ‘* Photographic Notes’ —page 131. 


a 2 ee “Porcelain baths are very objectionable, as nitrate of silver acts 
on the glaze. There is a substance used in America for baths and dishes, called Photo- 


graphic Ware, which resembles Wedgwood ware, and has no glaze. This answers the 
purpose admirably.” 


Extract from the British Journal of Photography.” 


He * * “We have used porcelain, white earthenware, and glass baths, 
The white earthenware is utterly condemned for its lack of durability. We were the first 
to abandon gutta-percha. At present, the most popular bath is known as the Photo- 
gtaphic Ware, an invention of George Mathiot, an electrotypist, of Washington, D. C. 
he invention grew out of a want in Mr, Mathiot’s business, namely—a cheap ware which 
Will hold acid solutions. Mr. Mathiot did a very handsome thing for photography in 
inventing these baths, Such ware costs but a trifle, is neat, handy, and durable.” 





LIST OF PRICES, November {, 1864; 


BATHS. DISHES. 
HG 1 RAG Bie e. $0 60 Oct, CORT $0 60 
Mi RE Re tao de cee o8 1 00 uta” Kamen fev: Brie op eu e . 080 
Te Os, MMR eo bs tie bs 2 00 vice’ PONE : (oh Fs WSR pdt pee 
Ph: Ott. HW . & 00 SRM BO TA CR eS . 250 
ES ee: eee es 7 50 ERR ae ow Ss NE ES a 3 50 


wr TEE WSUAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE 





They can be had of all Stock-Dealers in the United States, and in New- 
York of the following houses: 
HOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDENS, 
SCOVILL -MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
EDWARD & HENRY T. ANTHONY & CO., 


WILLARD & CO. 














FOURTH EDITION!! 
Wow READY. 


SILVER SUNBEAM, 


¢ Printing—Comprebending all 
with Collodion, Albumen, 


| 


Sun-Drawing and Photographi 
Wet and Dry Processes at present known, 


Gelatine, Wax, Resin, and Silver ;. as also Heliographic Engraving, 
Photography, Photo- 


‘ Photolithography, Photozincography, Celestial 
graphy in Natural Colors, Tinting and Coloring of Photographs, Print | 
ing in various Colors, Swan’s new Carbon Process, the Card Picture, 


Vignet, and Stereography. 





BY 
oe J. TOWLER, M. D, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Modern Languages in Hobart College, 
Professor of Ohemistry in Geneva College ; and Editor of 
“Humphrey's Journal of Photography.” 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
‘¢ This book, which is well printed and strongly bound, contains over four ee ae 
of matter, and the closely printed table of contents alone occupies six pages, and a be 
cent novelties in the art are well discussed. We need hardly say that we highly esteem 
talents of the author and approve of the book.’’—Phot. Noies, London. , . 

‘This work is one of the completest manuals of photography that have been imoet 
embraces every branch of the art, the processes in daily use being treated in minute ' : : 
while the less popular, or necessary branches, are stated with clear brevity ; and we mat 
here a mass of matter which has been collected, appreciated, digested, and arranged, 80 
it comes before the reader with clearness, force, and freshness. 

and it is one of the most com- 


“‘ he arrangement of the work is exceedingly satisfactory, “= 
i ding it to our readers. — 
and céef 


plete text-books yet issued, and we have pleasure in commen 
pho ography 
: an. Pho 


News, London. 
‘« This is one of the most important practical works extant upon ; 
tainly the best one that has yet appeared frem the other side of the Atlantic Ocean. e+ 
tography, in all its branches, here meets with attention, and the substance of every 7 
valuable that has appeared, either in the journals or other books on photography, bas 
ts author, and one which 


notice in the work before us. 
1 and industry of i 
egurereg: vee of which, if they stuéy 


“It is a work that fully testifies to the skil 
bk recommend as being useful to photographers of all classes, and 
their own interest, they will certainly procure copies.””—British Journal of Photography. 
Rev. S. Mitrer, of Pottsville, Pa., says - Bees 
tographie fraternity under lasting obligations 
he whole art and science of photography oa 
he enterprising publisher for giving 
hotography that I have ever seen. 


k very much indeed, 


ed the‘ Silver 
hotography- 


‘¢ Professor Towler has placed the whole pho 
for thus reproducing, for their special benefit, t 
convenient and elegant form, and I sincereiy thank t 
by far the best, cheapest, and handsomest book on p 

CoLtemMAN SELLERS, Esq., says : 

‘<I am reading your ‘ Silver Sunbeam’ with pleasure. I like the boo 
and consider it a valuable addition to the literature of photography.” 

*« We have just been looking over once more Dr. Towler's new work entitl 
Sunbeam.’ ‘It is one of the very best books that bave been published 
— Second notice from “Phot. Notles,’’? London. PR ore 


Price, $2.50. Sent Post-paid on receipt of price. 


Address JOSEPH H. LADD, Publisher, 
Post-Office Box 3490, New York: 
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THE AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC 


Kon 18G5. 


Edited by JOHN TOWLER, MD., : 


PROFESSOR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, CHEMISTRY, AND LANGUAGES; ALSO MDITOR OF 
‘* HUMPHREY’S JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY.”’ 


i 
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Professor TowLEr’s Atmanac, for 1864, gave sucn good satisfaction, as 
was evidenced by numerous favorable notices of the press, and by its 
extensive sale, that he has been induced to prepare one for 1865, which 
the publisher hopes will, from the great variety and importance of the 
information contained therein, give general satisfaction, and have even a 
larger sale than that of the year previous. The work is a 12mo, contains 
hear one hundred pages, is printed on handsome white*paper, in clear 
type, bound in paper covers, and is sold for 


FIFTY CENTS PER COPY, 
on receipt of which sum it will be forwarded, by mail, free of postage. 


——_—e-9-e—— 


NOTICHS OF THE PRSSS. 


“We have carefully examined Professor Towler’s American Photographic Almanac, 
have looked over it with much interest, and can recommend it as a work containing 
an immense deal of useful photographic information, Every photographer should have 
& copy.”—Phot. Notes, London. 

“The American Photographic Almanac, edited by the gentkeman who conducts 
Humphrey's Journal of Photography, is not simply an almanac, but contains, in a 
condensed form, for ready application, a complete compendium of photographic infor- - 
mation of all kinds. It is one of the most comprebensive books of photographic recipes 
We know, carefully compiled, and intelligently and pleasantly stated.”— Phot. News, 


London. 


ORDERS ARE NOW BEING RECEIVED. 


ADDRESS THE PURLISHER, 


JOSEPH H. LADD, 
No. 60 White Street, New-York. 


balan hit i ei ld i Nil i le i el ded 


W. B.— The American Photographic Almanac, for 1864, 150 pages 
: 12mo; bound in English cloth, will be sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of one dollar. 


HUMPHREY’S 


Journal of Photography. 


EDITED BY JOHN TOWLER, M.D. 


Published Semi-monthly, and containing annually 384 
and Selected Matter, prepared with the 


ages of Original 


reatest care. his Journal is 


devoted to the interests cf the Operator, and has for years past been widely 


known as the best and most valuable 
It was established November 1, 1850, and is consequently the 


graphic Arts. 


oldest Photographic Journal in the world. 


ublication treating on the Helio- 


Tt has always been considered 


a most reliab e medium for obtaining information on every thing relating to 
the art of Swn-drawing, and no pains or expense will be spared to enable it, 
for the future, to maintain its high and commanding position. 


The 


resent Editor holds an eminent position as a scientific writer and 


a practical photographer, and he is one who can reach and interest Operators 


in a way that few writers in this country are able to do. 


He will aim to 


extricate Photographers from their numerous troubles and 86) prema an 


especially so through the medium o 
department of our Journal will be fo 


f ‘‘Answers to Correspon 
und full, complete, and satisfactory. 


ents,’ which 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


We insert here a few of the many commendatory notices of Humphrey's 
Journal given by the Press of the United States and England: 


‘‘ We have received a copy of a valuable 
Journal (Humphrey’s) published in New- 
York, which has reached the 18th No. of 
Vol. XI. . . . ~. We now have the 
pleasure of quoting from our transatlantic 
eoidjutor."—Liverpool Photo. Journal, 


“ Humphrey's Journal is practical as 
well as scientific in charater.”—American 
Journal of Science and Arts. 


“Tt treats the subject knowingly and 
with force."—New- York Tribune. 


“Jt is both a popular and interesting 
publication."—Mechanics’ Magazine. 

‘It is highly useful to all who practice 
‘ shadow-catching.’”°—Ohio State Jour. 

“The work is neatly gotten up, and con- 
tains many interesting varieties in this new 
field of science.” — Times. 

“Tt should be hailed and encouraged, 
not only by photographers themselves, but 
by every lover of science and art."— The 
Democrat. 

‘“« We can not too strongly urge all artists, 
aad those persons who feel an interest in 


the heliographic arts and sciences, to take 
a copy of the work. "— Sentinel. 

‘Tt is indicative of talent worthy of the 
important art it is designed to elevate.”— 
American. 

“ This art is entitled to its own organ, 
which could not have fallen into better 
hands than those of the Editor of Hum- 
phrey’s Journal.” — Transcript. 

‘Tt is a scientific work of interest and 
usefulness.”—Star of the North. 

“Tt is rich with interest.”—Worth Am. 

“Tt contains all the ‘ improveménts.’”— 
Delia. 

“Tt teaches us how to take our, owR 
portraits.” —Bee. 

“Tt will cultivate a taste for photo- 
graphs.” —Commercial Advertiser. 

«J should be in the hands of all” ° 
Reveille. 

“Tt is the photographer’s friend.” —Lon- 
don News. 

‘‘ Tt should be found in every library.”— 
Evening Journal. 


TERMS: THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 
If paid in advance. Single Copies 12 Cents. 
Complete copies of Volumes 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 for One Dollar 


each. 


Volumes 13 and 14, Two Dollars each. 
ADVERTISEMENTS will be inserted at the rate of One 


Hundred and Fifty Dollars per page per year. 


Published by 


JOSEPH H. LADD, , 


No. 60 WHITE STREET, N. Y- 


‘PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS | 
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The Silver Sunbeam. Fourth Edition. By Prof. Towler. The best 
work on Photography ever issued. 12mo, 400 pages. Price, $2.50. 


The Porcelain Picture. With Instructions How to Make it. By Prof. 
Towler. 12mo. Price, $1. 


The American Photographic Almanac for 1865. By Prof. Towler, 
12mo, 150 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


The American Photographic Almanac for 1864. Price, $1. 


Hardwich’s Photographic Chemistry. By T. F. Hardwich. London. 
300 large 12mo pages, with numerous illustrations. Price, $1.50. 


Theoretical and Practical Photography on Glass and Paper, with 
Positive Rules for Obtaining Intense Negatives with Certainty. By 
F. B. Gage. Price, 50 cents. 


Practical Manual of the Collodion Process, giving a Method for 
Producing Positive and Negative Pictures on Glass.and Paper. By 
S.D. Humphrey. Price, 25 cents. 


Thornthwaite’s Guide to Photography, containing Simple and Con- 
cise Directions for Obtaining Views, Portraits, etc. By W. H. 
Thornthwaite. 88 12mo pages. Price, 50 cents, prepaid. ; 


The Carte de Visite Process. Price, 50 cents. 
Hunt's Treatise on Photography. 12mo, 200 pages. Price, $1. 
Humphrey’s Journal. of Photography. Back Volumes, $1 each. 

All the above sent postage paid on receipt of price. Ad- 
dress the publisher 


JOSEPH H. LADD, 
Post-Office Box 3490, New York. 





OPAL GLASS, | 
OPAL PRINTING FRAMES, 
OPAL PICTURE FRAMES, 
OPAL CASES. 


Every thing necessary for opal pictures for sale by 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 





a 


The chemicals manufactured by our house have always maintained their 


high reputation for superior purity, and the Photographer will find his in- 
terest in using our 


Negative Gun Cotton, 
Iodides and Bromides, 
Chloride of Gold, 
Acetate of Soda. 
Double Sulphate, Iron and Ammonia, 
Witrate of Silver, 
Flint Varnish for Negatives and Opals, 
Diamond Varnish for Ferrotypes and Ambroty pes, 
Flint Varnish for Positives, 
Spieler’s Varnish for Colored Photographs, 
Nitrate of Uranium, 
Chloride of Uranium, 
Negative Collodion, 
Positive Collodion, 
Clarifying Solution, etc., eto. 





ANTHONY’S ALBUMENIZED PAPER 


The reputation of our paper is too well known to need special comment, 
and we will merely mention that we continue to make it a specially and 
that it gives universal satisfaction. 


E, & HT, ANTHONY & 60., 
at : | 501 Broadway, vw 





